THE DISMISSAL OF MINISTERS

Lord Salisbury in 1886 in effect dismissed Lord Iddesleigh from his
post as Foreign Secretary. Lord Randolph Churchill having resigned,
it became desirable to bring in Mr Goschen as Chancellor of the Ex-
chequer. But Mr Goschen very strongly urged that Lord Iddesleigh
should not stay at the Foreign Office. Lord Salisbury decided to take
the Foreign Office himself, and he justified his supersession of Iddes-
leigh, both to Iddesleigh and to the Queen, by asserting that it was
necessary to give Mr W. H. Smith, as Leader of the House of Commons,
an office without administrative duties, and the office of First Lord of
the Treasury was the only office available. Actually, Lord Iddesleigh
first learned of his supersession through a newspaper report.1

In 1890 Lord Salisbury desired the resignation of Mr Matthews from
the Home Office. He spoke to the Lord Chancellor, who was the Home
Secretary's personal friend. In communicating with the Queen, he said:

At present Lord Salisbury does not think that a bare dismissal would be
admissible. It would be looked upon as very harsh, and would beget
numberless intrigues. When Mr Gladstone got rid of Mr Bruce, who was also
an unsuccessful Home Secretary, he put him into another office, the Presi-
dency of the Council. Mr Walpole resigned in 1867, at a time when he was
very unpopular on account of the mistakes he had made; but his resignation,
to all appearances, was quite voluntary. There is no instance of dismissal;2
and it would require some open and palpable error to justify it.3

The tactics by which Mr Balfour rid himself of some of his free
trade colleagues in 1903 produced from Lord George Hamilton,
one of the sufferers, the comment that: 'A Prime Minister has an
undoubted right to request any of his colleagues, whose presence in
his Cabinet is, in his opinion or judgment, prejudicial to the efficiency
or policy of the Government, to resign his office.'4

In 1911 the reluctance of the Admiralty to accept reforms on the
lines of the War Office decided Mr Asquith to transfer Mr McKenna
from the Admiralty to the Home Office and Mr Churchill from the
Board of Trade to the Admiralty.5 How Mr Lloyd George regarded

1 Life of Robert, Marquis of Salisbury, m, pp. 339-42-

z Technically, Lord Palmerston resigned in 1851; but it is difficult not to call it a
* dismissal*.

3  Letters of Queen Victoria, 3rd series, I, p. 646.

4  Life of the Duke of Devonshire, II, p. 351.

5  Life of Lord Oxford and Asquith, I, p. 347.
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